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SUGGESTED DEFINITION FOR CHERRIES 


Labeling Distinctions Maintained Between Cane 
and Beet Sugars in Report 


The report containing suggested findings of fact and sug- 
gested conclusion in regard to identity of canned cherries, 
filed with the Secretary of Agriculture by John McDill Fox, 
presiding officer of the hearings held in April and May, 
maintains the labeling distinctions between cane and beet 
sugars first proposed by Mr. Fox in his report on the sug- 
gested standard of identity for canned peaches, and since 
proposed for canned pears and apricots. The suggested 
conclusion in the form of a regulation would require label- 
ing for sirups used in packing cherries that is similar to 
labeling proposed for peaches. Density limits for the vari- 
ous grades of sirups are not the same, however, and differ 
too for sour cherries and for sweet cherries. 


The suggested findings and suggested conclusion in the 
form of a regulation for canned cherries were published in 
the Federal Register of October 11, 1939. 


Interested persons who desire to file objections may file 
them in writing with the Hearing Clerk, Department of 
Agriculture, within ten days after receipt of the Federal 
Register of October 11. This should include a brief state- 
ment concerning each of the objections, with reference to 
relevant pages of the transcript of evidence. 


Public hearings on the definition and standard of identity 
proposed for canned cherries were held April 17 and 18, 
and May 1 and 2. During these hearings it was ordered 
that all evidence with reference to the sucrose-dextrose issue, 
introduced in evidence at the hearings on the definition and 
standard of identity proposal for canned peaches, be incor- 
porated into the record for canned apricots. 

The report consists of (1) a general statement relative to 
the public hearings held and testimony introduced, includ- 
ing the incorporation of the evidence on sugar; (2) the 
suggested findings of the presiding officer based on the evi- 
dence in the record; (3) a suggested conclusion in the form 
of a regulation; and (4) notice of time within which to file 
objections. 

The suggested findings and suggested conclusion in the 
form of a regulation are reproduced below: 


Definition and Standard of Identity 


SUGGESTED FINDINGS 


1, Canned cherries are prepared from mature cher- 
ries. (R. pp. 22, 33, 62, 138.) 

2. Such cherries are of one of the following varietal 
groups: red sour, light colored sweet, dark colored sweet. 
(R. pp. 21-22, 33, 35-37, 59, 62, 68-71, 93, 96-99, 105, 107, 
109, 138, 146, 169-171.) 

3. Cherries of different varietal groups are not canned 
together. (R. pp. 22, 33, 59, 138.) 
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4. Each such varietal group of cherries has its own dis- 
tinctive consumer uses. (R. pp. 22-23, 59, 76, 169-171.) 

5. Cherries of each such varietal group are an optional 
cherry ingredient of canned cherries. (R. pp. 23, 33, 59, 62, 
76, 138, 169-171.) 

6. Such cherries are canned whole, either pitted or un- 

itted. (R. pp. 22, 33, 37-38, 52, 59, 62, 77, 94, 109, 138.) 

ractically all light colored sweet and dark colored sweet 

cherries are canned unpitted. (R. pp. 139, 141.) Pitted and 
(Continued on page 6010) 


Congress Continues Neutrality Debate 


While the Senate continued to debate neutrality legisla- 
tion for the second week, the House met for short sessions 
each day to hear members discuss neutrality and other sub- 
jects. Congressional committees are abiding by a gentle- 
man’s agreement not to take any action during the special 
session. 


WAGE-HOUR CHANGES 


Administrator Andrews Issues Statement on Wage 
Requirements Effective October 24 


Answering many inquiries from employers all over the 
country, Administrator Elmer F. Andrews of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor has announced 
that for any workweek beginning before October 24, over- 
time under the Fair Labor Standards Act must be paid only 
if more than 44 hours are worked. 


Under the wage and hour law, whose second year of op- 
eration begins October 24, the minimum wage that must be 
paid on all work necessary to the production of goods for 
interstate commerce rises from 25 cents an hour to 30 cents 
an hour at midnight October 23, 1939. On the same date, 
the workweek for which straight time may be paid is auto- 
matically reduced from 44 hours to 42 hours. 


Questions had arisen regarding payrolls covering work- 
weeks beginning on Monday, October 23, which include time 
both before and after the statutory change. The opinion 
prepared for Mr. Andrews by the office of George A. Me- 
Nulty, the general counsel, follows: 


“Tt is our opinion that all hours worked after midnight of 
Monday, October 23, must be paid for at a rate not less than 
30 cents an hour. As far as overtime is concerned, however, 
it is our opinion that the 42-hour week applies to the first 
full workweek beginning on or after midnight, October 23. 
Section 7 provides that no employer shall — any of his 
employees entitled to the benefits of the Act ‘for a workweek 
longer than 42 hours during the second year from such date’ 
(October 24, 1939). 

“Thus if the employee’s workweek begins on Monday, 
October 23, the employer need pay time and a half only if 
more than 44 hours are worked in the period of seven con- 
secutive days from Monday, October 23, through Sunday, 
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October 29, inclusive. The employee in such case did not 
work ‘for a workweek longer than 42 hours during the sec- 
ond year from such date’ (October 24, 1939). innin 
Monday, October 30, such employer must pay time and a hal 
after 42 hours are worked in a workweek. Of course, if the 
employee's workweek begins on or after midnight October 
23, the employer must pay time and a half after 42 hours are 
worked in the workweek beginning at such time. 

“Thus it may be said generally that an employer need 
pay time and a half only after 44 hours are worked in any 
workweek commencing before midnight October 23. Let us 
take another example: The pay periods of a large number 
of concerns will end on Wednesday or Thursday, October 25 
or October 26. In such cases the 42 hour maximum will 
apply beginning October 26 or October 27, as the case may 
be. It will not apply to the workweek beginning the previous 
October 18 or October 19. Similarly, the workweek might 
end on the 24th of October, in which case the 42 hour stand- 
ard will begin to apply October 25.” 


WALSH-HEALEY WAGE BASIS 


Court Indicates Method Labor Secretary Must 
Follow in Determination 


In a decision that clarifies for the first time the weight 
which the Secretary of Labor must give to local variations 
in wage rates in establishing minimum wages for particular 
industries under the Walsh-Healey Government Contracts 
Act, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia recently held invalid the minimum wages 
established by the Secretary for the steel industry. This 
decision is the first that has dealt with the scope of the 
Secretary's authority in making wage determinations under 
the Act. 

In establishing minimum wages for the steel industry, the 
Secretary had found that the prevailing minimum wages for 
some 14 eastern States, ranging from Maine down through 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, was 62% cents. 
Within this broad region there were a number of areas 
where small steel companies operated and paid wages of 
only 524 to 56% cents per hour. Contending that the Sec- 
retary's action in determining the prevailing minimum wage 
in their locality to be 624 cents per hour was arbitrary and 
unreasonable, these small steel companies brought an action 
to enjoin the carrying out of the Secretary's determination. 

The Court granted the injunction. The decision points 
out that under the Act the Secretary is directed to determine 
the prevailing minimum wages in the particular industry in 
question “in the locality” in which the government contractor 
operates. Because of the phrase “in the locality,” the Secre- 
tary may not, disregarding local variations in wage rates, 
adopt the predominant minimum wage practice of the “in- 
dustry as a whole or over broad regional areas.” 

The Secretary's determinations of minimum wages under 
the Act are important, since government contractors must 
agree to pay wages not less than the prevailing minimum 
wages as determined by the Secretary. 

The decision, of course, has no immediate bearing on the 
present application of the Walsh-Healey Act to the canning 
industry, as no determination of minimum wages for the 
canning industry has yet been made. Unless and until there 
has been such a determination, the minimum wage pro- 
visions of the Act are not applicable. The decision is help- 


ful, however, in indicating the method which the Secretary 
must follow, if and when she undertakes to determine 
minimum wages for the canning industry. It means that 
attention must be paid to local variations in wage rates, 
and that a blanket minimum for a large section of the coun- 
try, which disregards local variations, would not be valid. 


Supreme Court to Review Citrus Marketing Act 


The Supreme Court this week granted review of a case 
involving the constitutionality of the Florida Citrus Fruit 
Marketing Control Act. A special three-judge lower court 
ruled that the measure was unconstitutional, and the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Florida asked the Supreme 
Court to reverse the decision of the lower court. 

The Act authorizes the Florida Citrus Commission to deter- 
mine the “reasonable cost” of producing citrus fruit and 
prohibits any producer from selling the fruit at a price below 
that fixed by the commission. Florida canners appealed 
from a ruling of the commission that grapefruit should not 
be sold by producers for less than 32 cents a standard box, 
and the order was invalidated by the lower court. 


Food Standards Committee to Meet November 8 


The Food Standards Committee will meet in Washington, 
D. C., beginning November 8, 1939, in the offices of the Food 
and Drug Administration, to consider definitions and stand- 
ards of identity under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act for the following products: Ice cream, grape juice, orange 
juice, concentrated orange juice, grapefruit juice, macaroni, 
noodles. 

This open meeting of the Food Standards Committee is 
in no sense the public hearing required by the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, and for which formal notices are issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; but is for the purpose of 
informally acquiring information concerning those features 
which should be embodied in proposals for discussion at the 
public hearing to be held on some future date. 


Factual and other pertinent information on these food 
products will be considered by the committee. For the pur- 
pose of conserving time it is desirable that all such informa- 
tion so far as practicable be submitted in writing, addressed 
to the Secretary, Food Standards Committee, Food and Drug 
Administration, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. In addition to consideration of written communica- 
tions the committee within the limits of time at its disposal 
will hear interested parties who wish to present information 
about these products. All appearances should be arranged 
for in advance of the meeting by appointment with the secre- 
tary of the committee. 


Correction Regarding Net Contents Statement 
for Concentrated Soups 


The Inronmation Letrrer for October 7 was in error in 
stating that the Food and Drug Administration is requiring 
that net contents be stated in terms of liquid measure in 
the case of concentrated soups. The advisability of such a 
requirement has been under consideration, but as yet no 
decision has been reached. It is the opinion of the Admin- 
istration, however, that for unconcentrated soup the net 
contents statement should be in terms of liquid measure. 
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List Being Prepared of Canners of Diabetic Foods 


The Association is asked occasionally by consumers where 
they may purchase canned foods prepared without added 
sugar or added salt. Several years ago a number of mem- 
bers informed the Association that they pack limited amounts 
of such special foods for diabetics and others, and a list 
of these canners was prepared for use in answering the in- 
quiries from consumers. 


The Association is now preparing a revised list of canners 
who prepare these special foods, and will appreciate infor- 
mation from canners preparing them. The canner should 
list the canned foods and send the list to the Washington 
laboratory. 


F.T.C. MAKING COST-ACCOUNTING STUDY 


Seeks Information on Methods as Related to 
Robinson-Patman Act Requirements 


A study of cost-accounting methods and practices as re- 
lated to problems raised by the requirements of the Robinson- 
Patman and other legislative acts is being made by the 
Federal Trade Commission. With reference to this study, 
the Commission states in a letter to the Association: 


“The Commission is not here concerned with ascertain- 
ing actual costs in any given industry but rather with the 
practices and procedures in recording and analyzing those 


costs.” 


In explanation of the need for the study, the Commis- 


sion’s letter states: 


“The Robinson-Patman Act, which under stated conditions 
prohibits price discriminations, permits such discriminations 
which make only due allowances for differences in the costs 
of manufacture, sale or delivery resulting from differing 
methods or quantities in which sale or delivery is made. To 
justify, under the Act, price differences by differences in 
costs, uires a knowledge of costs by commodities and 
groups of customers mene only where appropriate records 
have been kept and analysis of costs made. 


The Commission, it is understood, will select representa- 
tive concerns with whose cooperation there can be devel- 
oped information as to the adequacy of present practices 
and methods and as to improvements or changes that might 
be made which will enable members of the industry to fur- 
nish the precise data required in connection with cases 
arising under the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Operation of Commercial Vehicles by Minors 


Notice of a public hearing to be held in Washington, D. C., 
on October 27 on a proposed finding and order declaring 
that the occupations of motor vehicle driver and helper 
are particularly hazardous for the employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 years of age was issued on October 11 
by = chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
0 r. 


A preliminary hearing to gather information on the 
hazardous character of these occupations for minors under 
18 was held August 18. The October 27 hearing is to give 
interested parties an opportunity to appear and be heard with 
respect to the proposed finding and order. The effect of 
the proposed finding and order, if made final, is to apply 


the 18-year minimum-age standard of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to employment in these occupations. 

In the proposed order the term “motor vehicle” is defined 
as any automobile, truck, truck-tractor, trailer, semitrailer, 
motorcycle, or similar vehicle propelled or drawn by mechani- 
cal power and designed for use as a means of transporta- 
tion. The term “driver” is defined as any individual who in 
the course of his employment drives a motor vehicle at any 
time, and the term “helper” is defined as any individual, 
other than a driver, whose work in connection with the trans- 
portation or delivery of goods includes riding on a motor 
vehicle. 


Complaints Issued by Trade Commission 


Five major cigarette manufacturing companies were served 
this week with complaints by the Federal Trade Commission 
alleging violation of the Robinson-Patman Act in the sale 
of tobacco products. The complaints in each case charge 
(1) discrimination in price between different purchasers of 
like grade and quality; (2) compensation of certain custom- 
ers for services and facilities when such compensation was 
not made available to all competing customers on propor- 
tionately equal terms; and (3) discrimination against some 
customers by supplying certain services to some but not to 
others. 

Charging violation of the brokerage section of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, a complaint was issued against Charles V. 
Herron Co., Evansville, Ind., and against two grain com- 
panies. It is alleged that Herron, in connection with the 
purchase of beans from the two grain companies, has ac- 
cepted from them an allowance per bag of beans in lieu of 
brokerage. For this allowance, it is alleged, Herron has 
rendered these companies no services at any time. 


Bids on Canned Peaches Requested by Bureau 


The Veterans Administration has asked for bids on 5,370 
cases (6/No. 10's) of canned pie peaches, solid pack. An 
alternative bid is for 5,370 cases of sliced water-pack 
peaches. Bids are to be opened November 1 by the Admin- 
istration at Arlington Building, Washington, D. C. Sched- 
ules and invitation can be secured by writing there. 


September Canned Fish Market in Philippines 


The September canned fish market in the Philippine 
Islands encountered heavy speculative demand in anticipation 
of higher prices and the possibility at that time of a shipping 
strike on the Pacific Coast, according to the American trade 
commissioner at Manila. There were large wholesale trans- 
actions from local stocks in September, but United States 
suppliers were unable to accept many orders owing to the 
uncertainty of this year’s pack. Actual deliveries were 
sharply reduced because of lack of stocks. These factors 
combined with a heavy consumption to substantially reduce 
stocks and create a market shortage. 


The trade commissioner reported that the potential demand 
for canned fish in the Islands is very good. Arrivals of 
canned fish in September totaled 1,000 cases of sardines, 
2,000 salmon, and 300 mackerel from the United States; 
3,600 sardines, 500 salmon, and 1,000 mackerel from Japan; 
and 1,000 cases of sardines from Europe. 
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SUGGESTED DEFINITION FOR CHERRIES 
(Continued from page 6007) 


unpitted cherries are never mixed in canning, except acci- 
dentally. (R. pp. 22, 59, 138.) Each such form of units 
has its own distinctive consumer uses. (R. pp. 22-23, 59, 76, 
109.) Cherries of each such form of units are an optional 
cherry ingredient. (R. pp. 23, 33, 59, 62, 76, 109, 138.) 

7. Canned cherries contain a suitable liquid packing 
medium. (R. pp. 23, 33, 59-61, 62.) Such an ingredient is 
essential. (R. pp. 24, 33, 59-61, 62.) 


8. Water is a suitable liquid packing medium. 
24, 33, 61.) 


9. The natural juice of the cherry is a suitable liquid 
packing medium. (R. pp. 24, 33, 61.) 


10. A water solution of sugar is a suitable liquid packing 
medium. (R. pp. 24, 33, 61, 141); (Identity of Peaches, R 
pp. 37, 38, 48, 53, 92, 156, 183, 214.) 


11. Sugar is defined in Webster's International Dictionary 
on page 2521 thereof (C.R., Other Interested Parties’ Ex- 
hibit No. 4) as: 


“1. A sweet crystallizable substance, colorless or white 
when pure, occurring in many plant juices, and forming an 
important article of human food—called specif. cane sugar, 
sucrose, and saccharose. The chief sources of sugar are the 
sugar cane and the sugar beet, the completely refined prod- 
ucts of which are identical and form granulated sugar, loaf 
sugar, ete., of commerce. The cane juice, obtained by ex- 
pression, is treated with lime to remove impurities, filtered, 
and evaporated to crystallization. The mother liquor, or 
molasses, is removed by draining (now usually) by a cen- 
trifugal. The crude yellowish or brown sugar thus obtained 
is usually refined at central plants by redissolving, clarify- 
ing, decolorizing, and recrystallizing. In the case of beets 
the sugar is removed by extraction with water (diffusion) 
and carried to the refined state in one operation. Crude cane 
sugar is often sold as brown sugar, but crude beet sugar has 
an unpleasant flavor. Some sugar is also made from palm 
trees, maple trees, etc. Sugar forms fine monccliniec crystals 
melting at 186° C, (367° F.), which dissolve in about half 
their weight of water at ordinary temperature. Chemically, 
it is a disaccharide of the formula CwHwOnu, formed by 
union of one molecule of dextrose with one of levulose. It 
does not reduce Fehling solution and does not ferment 
directly, but is converted by diastase (or by heating with 
acids) into the fermentable mixture called invert sugar. It 
is dextrorotatory, a property which is used in estimating the 
strength of its solution. Sugar is a food, and also serves as 
a condiment and preservative for other foods, See FOOD 1. 


“2. By extension, any of a class of sweet, soluble com- 
pounds comprising the simpler carbohydrates. See Carbo- 
hydrate. The simple sugars, those not decomposable by 
hydrolysis, are called monosaccharides. Complex sugars are 
formed by the condensation of two, three or four molecules 
of simple sugar and are called disaccharides, trisacharides, 
and tetrasaccharides. For the structure and classification of 
simple sugar, see Monosaccharide. Among the important 
natural sugars are sucrose (See def. 1), or cane sugar, 
dextrose (d-glucose), or grape sugar, levulose (d-fructose), 
or fruit sugar, lactose, or milk sugar, and maltose, or malt 
sugar. Some of these, and also many others, have been made 
synthetically.” 


12. Prior to the hearing, a letter was addressed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture asking for a definition of the word 
“sugar” as used in the proposal, which letter was answered 
under the signature of the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
answer reads as follows and is Other Interested Parties’ 
Exhibit No. 2, Identity of Peaches: 


(R. pp. 


“We have your letter of March 30 referring to proposals 
for food standards to be considered at public hearings on 
April 10, 1939. You inquire as to our interpretation of the 
words ‘Water solution of sugar, of 25° Brix or more’ and 
‘Water solution of sugar, of less than 25° Brix’ as used in 
these proposals. 

“The word ‘sugar’ as used therein refers to sugar as defined 
in the current advisory definition and standard of identity 
for sugar under the present Food and Drugs Act, which 
you will find on page 11 of the enclosed F.D. 2, definition 1, 
under ‘A. Sugar and Sugar Products.’ These are merely 
proposals, The final standards will be based on evidence 
adduced at the public hearing and any interested party is, 
of ) oa invited to submit proposals for other packing 
mediums.” 


13. In S.R.A., F.D. No. 2, Rev. 5 (Other Interested Par- 
ties’ Exhibit No. 2, Identity of Peaches), under “Sugars and 
Related Substances,” the following appears: 


“A. Sugar and Sugar Products. 


“1. Sugar. Sucrose (saccharose) obtained chiefly from 
sugarcane and sugar beets. Granulated, loaf, cut, milled, 
and powdered sugars are different forms of sugar, contain- 
ing at least 99.5 per cent of sucrose.” 

Under “B. Dextrose and Related Products,” the following 
appears: 

“1. Dextrose. The product chiefly made by the hydrolysis 
of starch or a starch-containing substance, followed by proc- 
esses of refining and crystallization. (“When derived from 
cornstarch, dextrose is known commercially as refined corn 
sugar.”) 

“a. Anhydrous dextrose contains not less than 99.5 per 
cent of dextrose and not more than 0.5 per cent of moisture. 


“b. Hydrated dextrose contains not less than 90 per cent 
of dextrose and not more than 10 per cent of moisture, in- 
cluding water of crystallization, 


14. Starch is a polysaccharide. Sucrose is a disaccharide. 
Dextrose and levulose are monosaccharides. (C.R. p. 32.) 

15. Polysaccharides such as starch have a higher caloric 
value per gram than the disaccharides such as sucrose, and 
the disaccharides have a higher caloric value per gram than 
such as dextrose and levulose. (C.R. 
p. 32.) 

16. By the dictionary definition, the simple sugars, mono- 
saccharides, are not decomposable by hydrolysis. (C.R., 
Other Interested Parties’ Exhibit No. 4.) 

17. Sugar, as described in the Encyclopedia Britannica on 
page 523 (C.R., Other Interested Parties’ Exhibit No. 5), 
applies to over 100 substances, having distinctive properties 
and scientific names; for example, sucrose, glucose, fructose, 
lactose, maltose, etc. 


18. “As ordinarily understood, of course, by chemists, and 
physiologists, sugar is just one of the breakdown products 
of two other large nutritive ingredients, namely, ordinary 
starch from plants, and starch from animals. Now as they 
are digested or hydrolized, you get ultimately a double sugar, 
nutritively it is like cane sugar, or beet sugar, and then 
when they are inverted, further changed into the form that 
they are absorbed and actually utilized in the body, we have 
dextrose and levulose, so that beginning with starch you 
have the double sugars, maltose and fructose, and then you 
have the simple sugars, which is the ultimate product. 


“There are other forms of sugars that can be utilized by 
various bacteria, but not by man.” (Identity of Peaches, 
Carlson p. 159.) 

19. Crystalline dextrose manufacture was made commer- 
cially possible in 1923 by the granting of the Newkirk pat- 
ents (October 23, 1923; September 16, 1924; January 6, 
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1925) on corn starch hydrolysis and the economical separa- 
tion of high purity dextrose from the converter liquors. 
f any of Peaches, Other Interested Parties’ Exhibit 
0. 


20. Not until 1926 was chemically pure dextrose accepted 
by the United States Pharmacopoeia. (Identity of Peaches, 
Other Interested Parties’ Exhibit No. 3.) 


21. Not until 1930, when the Secretary of Agriculture ruled 
that refined dextrose (corn sugar) could be used in the manu- 
facture of food products without label declaration, was the 
utilization of dextrose by canners, preservers, beverage manu- 
facturers and allied food industries seriously considered. 
(Identity of Peaches, Other Interested Parties’ Exhibit No. 3.) 


22. In 1930, the Secretary of Agriculture ruled: 


“Corn sugar (dextrose) when sold in packages must be 
labeled as such; when sold in bulk must be declared as such; 
but the use of pure refined corn sugar as an ingredient in the 
packing, preparation, or processing of any article of food 
in which sugar is a recognized element need not be declared 
upon the label of any such product. 

“Nothing in this ruling shall be construed to permit the 
adulteration or imitation of any natural product such as 
honey by the addition of any sugar or other ingredient what- 
ever, 

“The term ‘sugar,’ with or without the parenthetical ex- 
pression ‘sucrose,’ as used in the definitions to designate the 
sweetening agent in manufactured food products, is to be 
interpreted, wherever necessary to effect the purpose of the 
foregoing decision, as including dextrose (pure, refined corn 
sugar).” (Identity of Peaches, Other Interested Parties’ 
Exhibit No. 1.) 

23. The great bulk of consumers regard “sugar” as the 
common or usual name of sucrose, i.e., cane or beet sugar. 
(Identity of Peaches, R. pp. 53, 132, 177, 350, 360, 397, 404, 
416, 424, 442, 453, 461, 472.) 

24. Within the past 34 years refined corn sugar (dextrose ) 
has been used in the canning of cherries. (Identity of 
Peaches, R. p. 275.) 


25. Prior to that time, cane or beet sugar (sucrose) was 
the only sugar used in the canning of cherries. (Identity of 
Peaches, R. pp. 275-276); Identity of Peaches, Other Inter- 
ested Parties’ Exhibit No. 3.) 


26. The simple sugar, dextrose, is now obtainable by hy- 
drolysis from corn strach; is called “refined corn sugar”; 
and is now used in combination with cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose) in a water solution as a liquid packing medium for 
canned cherries. (Identity of Peaches, R. p. 275); (Identity 
of Peaches, Other Interested Parties’ Exhibits Nos. 3 and 4.) 

27. Refined corn sugar (dextrose) and cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose) differ in sweetness, in food value, in manner of 
absorption, in solubility, and their solutions differ in  vis- 
cosity, in osmotic pressure, and in boiling temperature. 
(Identity of Peaches, R. pp. 66-67, 174-175, 177, 257, 260-261, 
265, 333-345, 347, 370-371, 398, 427, 499-500, 513-517); 
‘C. R. pp. 21, 22, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57); (Identity of Peaches, 
Other Interested Parties’ Exhibit No. 3.) A water solution 
f refined corn sugar (dextrose) as the liquid packing me- 
dium cannot be used alone in the canning of cherries, The 
maximum amount of refined corn sugar (dextrose) which has 
heen so used for commercial purposes, in combination with 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose), is 3344 per cent refined corn 
sugar (dextrose) and 6624 per cent cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose) or cane and beet sugar (sucrose). (Identity of 
Peaches, R. pp. 199-200, 258, 275.) Refined corn sugar 
dextrose) is not as sweet as cane or beet sugar (sucrose), 
»eing generally regarded as from 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar (sucrose). (Identity of 


Peaches, R. pp. 66-67, 174-175, 217, 260-261, 499-500, 513- 


517.) Consumers are accustomed to gauge sweetness ac- 
cording to that of cane or beet sugar (sucrose). (Identity 
of Peaches, R. p. 218.) 

28. Refined corn sugar (dextrose) sells on the open mar- 
ket at a cheaper price than cane or beet sugar (sucrose). 
(Identity of Peaches, R. pp. 189, 239); (C.R. p. 58); (C.R., 
Affidavits of A. B. Saroni, H. P. Nachtrieb, and Phillip 
Kelley.) 

29. Another sugar, refined corn sugar (dextrose), is now 
used in the canning of cherries as well as cane sugar and 
beet sugar (sucrose), and it will promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumers to differentiate between 
the kinds of sugars used in preparing the liquid packing 
medium of canned cherries. (Identity of Peaches, R. pp. 398, 
406, 424, 426-427, 437, 471.) 

30. A label statement of the origin of such sugars used in 
preparing such liquid packing medium will promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of the consumer. (Identity 
of Peaches, R. pp. 424, 492.) 

31. The use of the qualifying words “cane sugar,” “beet 
sugar,” followed by. their chemical name “sucrose,” and 
“refined corn sugar,” followed by its chemical name “dex- 
trose,” will promote honesty and fair Gabe in the interest 
of the consumer, ‘ern of Peaches, R. pp. 41, 42, 57, 
58, 71, 100, 102, 120, 121, 132, 163, 229, 239, 404, 425, 450, 
453); (C.R. pp. 67-69.) 

32. A water solution of sugar is used not only as a liquid 
packing medium but also as a sweetening agent. (R. pp. 24, 
61, 158-159); (Identity of Peaches, R. pp. 72, 163, 172, 174, 
175, 231, 256.) 

33. Such sweetening agent is called -, (R. pp. 24, 33, 
61, 141); (Identity of Peaches, R. pp. 71, 120.) 


34. There are four water solutions of cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose) or cane and beet sugar (sucrose) known as sirups 
to consumers and used in the industry, to wit: light, medium, 
heavy, and extra heavy. (R. pp. 24, 141); (Identity of 
Peaches, R. pp. 120, 121, 126, 131, 229, 297, 425.) It is a 
— trade and consumer practice so to distinguish 
them pp. 26-27, 141-142); (Identity of Peaches, R 
pp. 41, 61, 131, 229, 424.) Such sirups are measured and 
distinguished by their specific gravity as determined by the 
Brix hydrometer. The Brix hydrometer is a reliable in- 
strument for testing specific gravity of liquid solutions and 
is in general use. (R. pp. 25-26, 33, 141); (Identity of 
Peaches, R. pp. 40, 136. ) In the case of all cherries, either 
sweet or sour, a water solution of cane or beet sugar (su- 
crose) or cane and beet sugar (sucrose) which does not 
show a reading of 10° on the Brix hydrometer does not 
sweeten the finished canned cherries sufficiently to be known 
as a sirup for this food. (R. pp. 25, 33, 100, 109, 140, 142, 
145, 153-155, 161-167.) 


35. In the case of sweet cherries, when such sirups are 
pee from cane or beet sugar (sucrose’ or cane and 

et sugar (sucrose), they have, respectively, the following 
readings on the Brix hydrometer: not less than 10° but less 
than 20°, not less than 20° but less than 30°, not less than 
30° but less than 40°, and not less than 40°; in the case of 
red sour cherries, when such sirups are prepared from cane 
or beet sugar (sucrose) or cane and beet sugar (sucrose), 
they have, respectively, the following readings on the Brix 
hydrometer: not less than 10° but he than 20°, not less 
than 20° but less than 40°, not less than 40° but less than 
60°, and not less than 60°; but when such sirups are pre- 
pared from a mixture of cane or beet sugar (sucrose) or 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose), they do not have the above readings on the Brix 
hydrometer because of the difference in sweetness between 
refined corn sugar (dextrose) and cane or beet sugar (su- 
crose). However, the Brix reading of a sucrose sirup equiv- 
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alent in sweetness to that of any such mixture is obtained 
by adding the per cent by weight of cane or beet sugar (su- 
crose), or both, in such mixture to two-thirds of the per cent 
by weight of refined corn sugar (dextrose) in such solu- 
tion. Such calculated Brix readings (sucrose equivalents) 
are identical with the limits above set forth. (R. pp. 25, 33, 
100, 109, 140, 142, 145, 153-155, 161-167.) 

36. Due to the fact that in canned cherries which have 
been prepared with a liquid packing medium consisting of 
a water solution of cane or beet sugar (sucrose) or cane and 
beet sugar (sucrose), there will be present in addition to 
sucrose, due to inversion, levulose and dextrose and that in 
canned cherries which have been prepared with a liquid 
packing medium consisting of a water solution of a mixture 
of cane or beet sugar (sucrose) or cane and beet sugar 
(sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose), there will 
likewise be present sucrose, and due to inversion, levulose 
and dextrose, the consumer would have no way of telling, 
from an examination of the finished canned cherries, the op- 
tional sugar ingredient used. It will, therefore, promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the interest of the consumer to 
require a label statement of the optional sugar ingredient 
used in the preparation of the liquid packing medium. 
(Identity of Peaches, R. p. 492.) 

37. The common or usual names of such sirups are light 
sirup, medium sirup, heavy sirup, and extra heavy sirup. 
(R. pp. 27, 139-140, 163, 167-168); (Identity of Peaches, 
R. pp. 41, 42, 57, 58, 71, 100, 102, 120, 121, 132, 163, 229, 
239, 404, 425, 450, 458); (C. R. pp. 67-69.) 

38. In the case of sweet cherries, the liquid of the finished 
canned cherries is not more than 35° as determined by the 
Brix hydrometer; in the case of red sour cherries, the liquid 
of the finished canned cherries is not more than 45° as deter- 
mined by the Brix hydrometer. (R. pp. 28-29, 33.) 

39. Canned cherries may or may not be seasoned. (RK. 
pp. 30, 33, 61, 62.) 

40. Spice is a suitable seasoning agent. (R. pp. 31, 140.) 

41. Flavoring is a suitable seasoning agent. (R. pp. 31, 
140.) 

42. A vinegar is a suitable seasoning agent. (R. pp. 139, 
140, 147-148.) 

43. Such seasoning agents are used singly or in combina- 
tion. (R. p. 31.) 

44, It is essential that canned cherries be sealed in a con- 
tainer. (R. pp. 31-32.) 

45. It is essential to so process canned cherries by heat 
as to prevent spoilage. (R. p. 32.) 

46. Honesty and fair dealing in the interest of the con- 
sumer requires that the optional cherry ingredient, the 
optional liquid packing medium, and the optional seasoning 
ingredients be declared on the label. (R. pp. 32, 52, 74-77, 
99, 102-104, 109, 111-112, 139-141, 148-152, 153-155.) 

47, The common or usual names of the three varietal groups 
of cherries are red sour, light sweet, and dark sweet. (R. 
pp. 22, 35-37, 44-46, 51, 68-75, 80-82, 89, 93, 96-99, 102-103, 
105, 107, 109, 111-112, 114-115, 117-118, 119-124, 130, 138, 
146-147, 148-152, 183-211.) 

48. The common or usual name of pitted cherries is the 
name of the varietal group qualified by the term “pitted.” 
(R. pp. 23, 37-38, 40-41, 51, 52, 79-80, 85, 109, 139, 141.) 

49, The common or usual name of unpitted cherries is 
the name of the varietal group unqualified by the term 
“unpitted,” except in the case of red sour cherries. (R. pp. 
23, 37-38, 79-80, 109, 139, 141.) 

50. The common or usual name of water is water. (RK. 
pp. 27, 48-49, 76, 90-91, 109, 112, 139.) 


51. The common or usual name of the natural juice of the 
cherry is cherry juice. (R. pp. 27, 140.) 

52. The common or usual name of sucrose is sugar; and 
the common or usual name of dextrose is refined corn sugar 
(dextrose). (Identity of Peaches, R. pp. 53, 61, 177, 215, 
351, 367, 372, 373, 397, 398, 404, 416, 424, 461, 465, 510); 
(C. R. pp. 48, 49, 70.) ' 

53. The common or usual name of spice used as a season- 
ing is spice. (R. pp. 31, 140, 143, 155.) 

54. The common or usual name of flavoring used as a 
seasoning is flavoring. (R. pp. 31, 140.) 

55. The common or usual name of a vinegar used as a 
seasoning is vinegar. (R. pp. 139, 140, 148.) 

56. Honesty and fair dealing in the interest of the con- 
sumer require that when spices, flavoring, or vinegar are used 
that the label bear the words “Spiced,” or “With Added 
wall or “Spice Added”; “With Added Flavoring,” or 
“Flavoring Added,” “With Added Vinegar,” or “Vinegar 
Added”; as the case may be; but if two or more of such 
optional ingredients are present, such words may be com- 
bined as, for example, “With Added Spice, Flavoring and 
Vinegar.” In lieu of the words “Spice” or “Spiced” and 
“Flavoring,” the common or usual name of the spice or flavor- 
ing may be used. (R. p. 140.) 

57. Honesty and fair dealing in the interest of the con- 
sumer require that wherever the name “cherries” appears on 
the label so conspicuously as to be easily seen under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase, the names of the optional 
ingredients present shall immediately and conspicuously pre- 
cede or follow such name, without intervening written, 
printed, or graphic matter, except that the specihe varietal 
name of the cherries may so intervene. (R. pp. 32-33, 140.) 


SUGGESTED CONCLUSION IN THE FORM OF A REGULATION 


Upon the basis of the foregoing findings of fact, the follow: 
ing reasonable definition and standard of identity for the food 
commonly known as canned cherries is hereby suggested to 
be promulgated as a regulation: 


§ 27.030 Canned cherries—Identity; label statement of 
optional ingredients. 

(a) Canned cherries are the food prepared from mature 
cherries of one of the following varietal groups: red sour, 
light sweet, dark sweet. They may be pitted or unpitted. 
Pitted cherries of each such varietal group, and unpitted 
cherries of each such varietal group, are an optional cherry 
ingredient. To one such ingredient is added one of the op- 
tional ingredients: 


(7) In the case of sweet cherries or red sour cherries, a 
water solution of cane sugar (sucrose), of not less than 10° 
Brix but less than 20° Brix; 


(8) In the case of sweet cherries or red sour cherries, a 
water solution of beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 10° 
Brix but less than 20° Brix; 


(9) In the case of sweet cherries or red sour cherries, a 
water solution of cane and beet sugar (sucrose), of not less 
than 10° Brix but less than 20° Brix; 

(10) In the case of sweet cherries or red sour cherries, a 
water solution of cane sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar 
(dextrose) having a cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not 
less than 10° but less than 20° Brix. Such cane sugar 
(sucrose) equivalent is calculated by adding the per cent by 
weight of cane sugar (sucrose) in such solution to two- 
thirds of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose) in such solution; 

(11) In the case of sweet cherries or red sour cherries, a 
water solution of beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar 
(dextrose) having a beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not 
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less than 10° but less than 20° Brix. Such beet sugar 
(sucrose) equivalent is calculated by adding the per cent by 
weight of beet sugar (sucrose) in such solution to two-thirds 
of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar (dextrose) in 
such solution; 


(12) In the case of sweet cherries or red sour cherries, a 
water solution of cane and beet sugar (sucrose) and refined 
corn sugar (dextrose) having a cane and beet sugar (sucrose) 
equivalent of not less than 10° but less than 20° Brix. Such 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent is calculated by 
adding the per cent by weight of cane and beet sugar 
(sucrose) in such solution to two-thirds of the per cent by 
weight of refined corn sugar (dextrose) in such solution; 


(13) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of cane 
sugar (sucrose), of not less than 20° Brix but less than 30° 
Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water solution of 
cane sugar (sucrose), of not less than 20° Brix but less than 
40° Brix; 

(14) In the case of sweet cherries, a water sulution of 
beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 20° Brix but less than 
30° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water solution 
of beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 20° Brix but less 
than 40° Brix; 


(15) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of cane 
and beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 20° Brix but less 
than 30° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water solu- 
tion of cane and beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 20° 
Brix but less than 40° Brix; 


(16) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of cane 
sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) having 
a cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 20° but 
less than 30° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water 
solution of cane sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar 
(dextrose) having a cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not 
less than 20° but less than 40° Brix. Such cane sugar (su- 
crose) equivalent is calculated by adding the per cent by 
weight of cane sugar (sucrose) in such solution to two- 
thirds of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose) in such solution; 


(17) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) 
having a beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 
20° but less than 30° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, 
a water solution of beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn 
sugar (dextrose) having a t sugar (sucrose) equivalent 
of not less than 20° but less than 40° Brix. Such beet sugar 
(sucrose) equivalent is calculated by adding the per cent by 
weight of beet sugar (sucrose) in such solution to two- 
thirds of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose) in such solution; 


(18) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose) having a cane and beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of 
not less than 20° but less than 30° Brix; in the case of red 
sour cherries, a water solution of cane and beet sugar (su- 
crose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) having a cane and 
beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 20° but 
less than 40° Brix. Such cane and beet sugar (sucrose) 
equivalent is calculated by adding the per cent by weight of 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose) in such solution to two-thirds 
of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar (dextrose) 
in such solution; 


(19) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane sugar (sucrose), of not less than 30° Brix but less than 
40° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water solution 
of cane sugar (sucrose), of not less than 40° Brix but less 
than 60° Brix; 


(20) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 30° Brix but less than 
40° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water solution 
of beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 40° Brix but less 
than 60° Brix; 


(21) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 30° Brix but 
less than 40° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water 
solution of cane and beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 
40° Brix but less than 60° Brix; 


(22) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) 
having a cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 
30° but less than 40° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, 
a water solution of cane sugar (sucrose) and refined corn 
sugar (dextrose) having a cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent 
of not less than 40° but less than 60° Brix. Such cane 
sugar (sucrose) equivalent is calculated by adding the per 
cent by weight of cane sugar (sucrose) in such solution to 
two-thirds of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar 
(dextrose) ip such solution; 


(23) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) hav- 
ing a beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 30° 
but less than 40° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a 
water solution of beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn 
sugar (dextrose) having a beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent 
of not less than 40° but less than 60° Brix. Such beet sugar 
(sucrose ) on is calculated by adding the per cent 
by weight of beet sugar (sucrose) in such solution to two- 
thirds of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose) in such solution; 


(24) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose) having a cane and beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent 
of not less than 30° but less than 40° Brix; in the case of 
red sour cherries, a water solution of cane and beet sugar 
(sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) having a cane 
and beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 40° 
but less than 60° Brix. Such cane and beet sugar (sucrose) 
equivalent is calculated by adding the per cent by weight of 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose) in such solution to two-thirds 
of the per cent by weight of refined corn sugar (dextrose) 
in such solution; 


(25) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane sugar (sucrose), of not less than 40° Brix; in the case 
of red sour cherries, a water solution of cane sugar (su- 
crose), of not less than 60° Brix; 


(26) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 40° Brix; in the case 
of red sour cherries, a water solution of beet sugar (su- 
crose), of not less than 60° Brix; 


(27) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 40° Brix; in 
the case of red sour cherries, a water solution of cane and 
beet sugar (sucrose), of not less than 60° Brix; 


(28) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) hav- 
ing a cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 40° 
Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, a water solution of 
cane sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) 
having a cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 
60° Brix. Such cane sugar (sucrose) equivalent is cal- 
culated by adding the per cent by weight of cane sugar (su- 
crose) in such solution to two-thirds of the per cent by 
weight of refined corn sugar (dextrose) in such solution; 


(29) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
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beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn — (dextrose) hav- 
ing a beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 40° 
Brix; in the case of sour cherries, a water solution of 
beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dextrose) 
having a beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent of not less than 60° 
Brix. Such beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent is calculated 
by adding the per cent by weight of beet sugar (sucrose) in 
such solution to two-thirds of the per cent by weight of refined 
corn sugar (dextrose) in such solution; 


(30) In the case of sweet cherries, a water solution of 
cane and beet sugar (sucrose) and refined corn sugar (dex- 
trose) having a cane and beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent 
of not less than 40° Brix; in the case of red sour cherries, 
a water solution of cane and beet sugar (sucrose) and refined 
corn sugar (dextrose) having a cane and sugar (su- 
crose) equivalent of not less than 60° Brix. Such cane and 
beet sugar (sucrose) equivalent is calculated by adding the 
per cent by weight of cane and beet sugar (sucrose) in such 
solution to two-thirds of the per cent by weight of refined 
corn sugar (dextrose) in such solution; 


(31) Cherry juice; 
(32) Water. 


The food may be seasoned with one or more of the optional 
ingredients: 

(33) Spice; 

(34) Flavoring; 

(35) A vinegar. 
The food is sealed in a container and so processed by heat 
as to prevent spoilage.The liquid of the finished canned 
cherries is not more than 35° Brix in the case of sweet varie- 
ties, and not more than 45° Brix in the case of sour varieties. 

(b) The label shall bear the words “Red Sour Pitted”; 
“Red Sour Unpitted”; “Light Sweet Pitted”; “Dark Sweet 
Pitted”; naming the optional cherry ingredient present. In 
the case of light sweet unpitted cherries and dark sweet un- 
pitted cherries, the label shall bear the words “Light Sweet” 
and “Dark Sweet,” respectively, as the name of the optional 
cherry ingredient present. e label shall also bear the 
statement “In Light Cane Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Light 
Beet Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Light Cane and Beet Sugar 
(Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Light Cane Sugar (Sucrose) and Re- 
fined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In Light Beet Sugar 
(Sucrose) oan Refined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In 
Light Cane and Beet Sugar (Sucrose) and Refined Corn 
Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In Medium Cane Sugar (Su- 
crose) Sirup,” “In Medium Beet Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” 
“In Medium Cane and Beet Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” “In 
Medium Cane Sugar (Sucrose) and Refined Corn Sugar 
(Dextrose) Sirup,” “In Medium Beet Sugar (Sucrose) and 
Refined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In Medium Cane 
and Beet Sugar (Sucrose) and Refined Corn Sugar (Dex- 
trose) Sirup,” “In Heavy Cane Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” “In 
Heavy Beet Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Heavy Cane and 
Beet Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Heavy Cane Sugar (Su- 
crose) and Refined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In 
Heavy Beet Sugar (Sucrose) and Refined Corn Sugar (Dex- 
trose) Sirup,” “In Heavy Cane and Beet Sugar (Sucrose) 
and Refined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In Extra Heavy 
Cane Sugar (Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Extra Heavy Beet Sugar 
(Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Extra Heavy Cane and Beet Sugar 
(Sucrose) Sirup,” “In Extra Heavy Cane Sugar (Sucrose) 
and Refined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In Extra Heavy 
Beet Sugar (Sucrose) and Refined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) 
Sirup,” “In Extra Heavy Cane and Beet Sugar (Sucrose) and 
Refined Corn Sugar (Dextrose) Sirup,” “In Cherry Juice,” 
or “In Water,” showing respectively the presence of optional 
ingredient (7), (8), (9), (10), (11), (12), (13), (14), 
(15), (16), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (24), 


(25), (26), (27), (28), (29), (30), (31), or (32), as the 
case may be. If optional ingredient (33), (34), or (35) is 
present, the label shall bear the words “Spiced,” or “With 
Added Spice,” or “Spice Added”; “With Added Flavoring,” 
or “Flavoring Added”; “With Added Vinegar,” or “Vinegar 
Added”; as the case may be; but if two or more of such op- 
tional ingredients are present, such words may be combined 
as, for example, “With Added Spice, Flavoring and Vine- 
gar.” In lieu of the words “Spice” or “Spiced” and “Flavor- 
ing,” the common or usual name of the spice or flavoring 
may be used. erever the name “Cherries” appears on 
the label so conspicuously as to be easily seen under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase, the words and statements 
herein specified, showing the optional ingredients present, 
shall immediately and conspicuously precede or follow such 
name without intervening written, printed, or graphic mat- 
ter, except that the specific varietal name of the cherries 
may so intervene. 


Association Files Briefs on Sugar Distinctions 


The National Canners Association has filed briefs con- 
taining objections to the proposed findings and suggested 
regulations on standards of identity for peaches, pears, apri- 
cots, and cherries, as they relate to the proposed distinction 
between beet and cane sugar. 

Objection is made on the ground that there is no difference 
between cane and beet sugar, and that to require such a 
statement is not only unnecessary and uninformative, but 
would also tend to create confusion in the minds of con- 
sumers. 


IMPORTS OF SUGAR FOR CONSUMPTION 


Receipts During August by Countries of Origin 
™ and Ports of Entry 

Total receipts of sugar for consumption into the United 
States during August amounted to 853,578,156 pounds, com- 
pared with 976,275,795 pounds during July, according to 
Department of Commerce figures. These totals include all 
dutiable and free sugar imports, both raw and refined. 
August was the last month in which the quota system was 
in effect, and September figures will show the result of rais- 
ing quotas. 


In the following table, compiled from a special report of 
the Department of Commerce, are shown the imports dur- 
ing August of dutiable and free sugar, and receipts of sugar 
in the United States from non-contiguous territories. 
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426,088,268 1,254,547 81,506,400 6,500 
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The table below shows the imports for consumption of 
raw and refined sugar, by ports of entry. These figures in- 
clude imports for direct consumption and withdrawals from 
bonded warehouses within the United States. Through 
August, sugar brought into a United States port in excess 
of a country’s sugar quota, was held in bond until a later 
date when it was to be released for sale under the quota 
applying to the importing country’s sugar for that month. 
However, this system did not prevail throughout September. 
But that portion of the sugar brought into United States 
ports and stored in bonded warehouses during August is not 
included in “imports for consumption” figures, shown in the 
preceding table, until the sugar is released for sale. 


Stocks and Shipments of Pitted Red Cherries 


Shipments of pitted red cherries from July 1 to October 1, 
1939, totaled 1,346,174 cases No. 2’s, and 685,454 cases of 
No. 10's, as compared with 336,333 cases of No. 2's and 
387,869 cases of No. 10's shipped during the corresponding 
period of 1938, according to figures compiled by the Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics. 


Stocks on October 1, 1939, were: 672,514 No. 2's; and 
425,840 cases No. 10's. Stocks on October 1, 1938, were: 
538,727 No. 2's; and 594,833 No. 10's, 


In the following table are shown October 1 stocks of pitted 
red cherries by can sizes and regions, with shipments for 
the three months, July-September: 


6/10 Mise. 
Cases 
16,857 
8,131 
24,088 
20,038 


4,741 
6,419 
11,160 
23,369 


New York and Pennsylvania: 
Stocks: not shipped 


Shipmente for July, Aug. Sept. 300. 921 
Mich., Wise., and Ohio 


: Total 
Shipments for July, Aug., Sept. 
Western States: 
Stocks: Sold not shipped 


1, 014 


Shipments for July, Aug., Sept. 
Total United States: 


SEES 


Bhipmente for July, Aug., Sept. 1, 346, 174 


Canadian Government Aids Apple Growers 


The Canadian government will purchase from Nova Scotia 
producers of apples, to prevent undue loss during war, 
1,500,000 barrels, setting a top price of $1.47 a barrel for 
No. 1 large any export variety, according to the American 
commercial attache at Ottawa. Growers will be required 
to deliver all apples to a central selling agency. In British 
Columbia, the government will purchase 500,000 boxes at 
a basic price of $1.05 per box. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 
Carlot Shipments as Reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 


Week ending— Season total to— 
Oct. 7, Oct. 7, Sept. 30, Oct. 7, Oct. 7, 
038 1939 1939 


76 55 
447 401 
86 
10 

2,696 


Unsold Stocks of Canned Salmon 


Unsold stocks of canned salmon on September 30, 1939, 
totaled 2,458,388 actual cases, compared with 3,604,556 
cases on September 30, 1938, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Association of Pacific Fisheries. The figures 
for September 30, 1939, are based on reports from 81 com- 
panies producing an estimated 99 per cent of the 1939 pack. 
The figures for September 30, 1938, are based on reports 
from 79 companies producing 98 per cent of the 1938 pack. 
The Association of Pacific Fisheries called attention to the 
fact that on these dates in both 1938 and 1939, the pack of 
some individual companies, as well as the total pack, were 
not yet definitely known, as some packing was still going 
on in certain localities. 


The following table provides statistics of canned salmon 
stocks by grades or varieties and by can sizes for Septem- 
ber 30, 1939, with totals for that date compared with Sep- 
tember 30, 1938: 


Total 
Grapeson Vanietixcs Talls Flats Halves Sept. 30, 
(1 pound) (1 pound) (8dozen) 1939 


Total 
Sept. 30, 
1938 


| Raw Refined 
Port of Entry Dutiable Free Dutiable — Free 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Massachusetts........... 40,050,861 20,150,806 107,754......... 
New York.............. 71,285,619 25,693,007 19,001,314 65,700 ¥ 
Philadelphia............. 61,496,045 35,741,449 8,540,843 ......... BOSTARLES 
Maryland............... 90,006,504 26,853,124 12,988,386 ......... Beans, snap and lima..... 23 8,172 6,741 
| = = # 8 32,784 25,530 
=— directly............. 2,682 2, 130,465 129,273 
New Orleans............ 150,219,006 21,257,801  360,000......... 75 86 95 461 392 
00,253 1,768,000 ......,., Others domestic......... 1,083 652 3,912 42,027 38,486 
Washington............. 28,780 ........... 4,700,000 ......... 
Virgin Islands. .......... — 
Total............. 427,515,081 133,066,556 92,326,512 78,639 
\- 
if 
ir 
0 24/2 Total 
Cases Cases 
43.045 71,359 
270,497 
ve Stocks: Sold not shipped...... 220,057 90,853 315,651 Fancy Red......... 13,976 6,495 20,401 40,872 70,338 
Stocks: Unsold 127,818 393,719 Standard........... 1,882 5.474 9,047 16,403 20,247 
218.671 700.870 Pale............... 461 529 2.926 
| | 423,441 1,459,724 181 26 25 232 3,041 
ic Puget Sound Sockeyes . 9 8,746 24,309 33,154 63,421 
7 13,795 55,653 208 73,746 Alaska Reds.......... 1,377,367 22,278 114,900 1,514,545 1,778,127 
11,919 73,338 380 93,637 Cohoes, Silvers, Med. 
25,714 128,901 678 167,383 Reds.............. 98,673 7,158 25,206 71,087 143,626 
32°339 80.501 125.073 588,004 7.986 40,853 636,843 1,270,016 
00 Chums.............. 189,117 5 3,001 142,213 238,172 
00 Stocks: Sold not shipped...... 357,168 205,401 806 588 465 506 506 2,483 
Stocks: Unsold 915,346 220,430 9390 558,715  Steeclheads........... 474 978 1,452 2,250 
425,840 826 1,147,180 
20 2.088.078 Totals......... 2,160,670 68,783 290,085 2,458,388 3,004,350 
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Agriculture Department Reports Crop Forecasts 

Production prospects for five truck crops for commercial 
manufacture—lima beans, beets, tomatoes, cabbage for sauer- 
kraut, and pimientos—were reported October 10 by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The forecasts are based 
upon the probable yield per acre indicated by the condi- 
tion of the crop on October 1, as reported by canners. 


In the following table, compiled from the reports of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, are shown the production 
indicated on October | for these five truck crops, with com- 
parisons with the 1938 actual production and the production 
indicated September 15 by the previous reports of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service: 


Production 
1938 
Tons 
28.740 
71,880 

1.737.700 
195,400 
37,690 


Indicated Production 
Sept. 15, 1930 Oct. 1, 1939 


Tons Tons 


20,340 28,960 
36,700 36,700 
1,644,900 1,747,300 
108 , 800 105 , 200 
25,3060 22,650 


Lima beans for manufacture... 

Beets for canning 

for manufacture. 
Cabbage for sauerkraut 

Pimientos for manufacture 


Department Store Sales in September 


Department store sales showed a further considerable in- 
crease in September, according to figures of the Federal 
Reserve System. Sales in September were 8 per cent larger 
than in September, 1938, and the total for the first nine 
months of the year was 4 per cent above last year. 


Minnesota Canners Association Meets December 7 


The Minnesota Canners Association will meet December 


7 at St. Paul, Minn., in the St. Paul Hotel. 


Additional Restrictions of Foreign Trade 


Additional restrictions of foreign trade announced during 
the past week, chiefly affecting foodstuffs and related ma- 
terials, as reported to the Department of Commerce by 
American foreign officials, are summarized briefly in the 
following paragraphs: 

United Kingdom.—On October 8 the Ministry of Food took 
over complete control of the oilseed crushing and extracting 
industries and the vegetable and marine oil refining indus- 
tries, including stocks above 5 tons on hand, to arrive, and 
controlled abroad. 

Denmark.—All Danish slaughterhouse killings have been 
stopped temporarily. The German blockade is causing losses 
of about 2,000,000 kroner daily in Danish agricultural ex- 
ports at the present time. 


Trade Regulations Summarized Weekly by Bureau 


To enable district and cooperative offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to answer inquiries 
received at these offices on rapidly changing trade regula- 
tions, the Bureau prepares each week a mimeographed sum- 
mary on foreign tariffs and trade regulations. This sum- 
mary is sent to each of the offices so that inquiries can be 
quickly answered. 

The summary surveys changes reported to the Bureau 
during the week, and covers the situation in foreign tariffs 


and trade regulations. The locations of the various district 
and cooperative offices of the Bureau were listed in the 
InrorMATION Letrer for September 23, page 5992. 


Bulgaria Turns Surplus Grapes into Jams 


Owing to the impossibility'of exporting the available sur- 
plus of table grapes, amounting to about 40,000 or 50,000 
tons, the Bulgarian government has prepared a plan for 
the transformation of this surplus into jam, pulp, and grape 
honey, according to the American consulate at Sofia. 


Census of Canning Industry in The Netherlands 


The first census of The Netherlands vegetable and fruit 
preserving industry taken by the government indicates that 
in the 1937-38 fiscal year, 76 “large” enterprises operating 
87 plants and employing about 4,000 workers were engaged 
in this activity, according to the American consulate at 
Rotterdam. In addition there were 87 “small” plants oper- 
ating. Only six enterprises made their own cans. The other 
concerns obtained their cans from local manufacturers of 
tin containers, who are large consumers of American tin plate. 


Of the total production of vegetables in tins or glass, 43 
per cent consisted of French beans, 22 per cent of green peas, 
and 8 per cent of spinach. The principal salted vegetables 
produced were sauerkraut, cauliflower, gherkins, and onions. 
Fruit pulp was the chief product of the fruit preserving 
industry. 


War Department Invites Bids on Canned Foods 

Bids on a number of canned foods have been invited by 
the Quartermaster Supply Officer, Ist Ave. & 58th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Bids are to be opened October 23. Copies of 
the schedule can be obtained from the quartermaster. 
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